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POLICY IK IT3 SKLATIQH ?Q WAR . 

Wtn. S. Sims, Captain, U.S.H. 

Policy is tho "Object or course of conduct, or the 

principle or body of principles to be observed in conduot; 
specifically, the system of measures or the line of con¬ 
duot which a ruler, minister, government, or party adopts 
and pursues as beat for the Interests of the country, as 
regards Its foreign or domestic affairs; as, a spirited 
foreign polloy; the commercial policy of the United 3tates; 
a policy of peaoe; public policy.* (Century Dictionary) 

"Upon polloy the whole condition, the fooling, the 
constitution, and the noral and physical affairs of a 
atfite depend; and upon these depend, again, the waging of 
war." (Von der delta's Conduot of War.) 

Dot only should the policies of an essentially 
democratic country be a matter of intelligent interest to 
all of its citizens, but they should have a general under¬ 
standing at least of those policies of other nations which 
conflict, or are likely to oonflict, with their own. In 
proportion as suoh public interest, and the control it ex¬ 
ercise;.;, becomes feeble, the inflnenoe of the executive of¬ 
ficer** of the government over tts policies is likely to 
become strong, and to a certain extent individual, with a 
consequent tendency to instability. It is, therefore, 
generally recognized that in s;;oh governments continuity 
of design and unity of purpose can be obtained only when 
firmly baaed upon a clear understanding by the people of 
the main lines of both national policies and world politics, 
a condition which pertains moot strongly in tho^e countries 
whose interests or Integrity are menaced by the neighbor¬ 
hood of powerful and antagonistic nations. 
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III this connection, Colonel Henderson states. In his 
article or. "War", Encyclopedia Britunica: ’live taperu. 2 me, 

nay, the necessity* that the peopls, no the governing body, 
should hoop ns watchful an ere or. it© arned force© and the 
national defencer ac on diplomacy or legislation la fully 
realised, naturally enough, only by those nations whose 
Inetlnot of aslf-preosrvatlou, by reason of the configura¬ 
tion of their front loro or their political situation, ar® 
strongly developed* w 

As the maintenance of a nation*© policies dependm 
upon it© ability to enforce then, and a© Insistence upon 
a policy may Involve a nation In war, and a© all the powers 
and rseara necessary to wage war* and the decision to do 
ao, re. ta nit irately with the people* it fellow© that both 
they and their representatives should h re a clear under- 
otandir. of the grave responsibility involved in both the 
preparation for end the conduct ef war* This in well Il¬ 
lustrated by the fallowing quotation from the oaxae authority: 

’’The popular idea that war is a mere mttor of brute 
force* redeemed only by valor and discipline, la respon¬ 
sible for a greater evil than the complacency of the ama¬ 
teur. It blinds the 001 le and its representatives to their 
bounden duty. War io aonethlng acre t'jan i>. war© outgrowth 
of politics* It is a political cot, taitt ted and oontrolled 
by the government, and It ts an not of which the issues are 
fur more ©©rye r tons than any other. He branch of political 
science requires more careful study* • . • if war were more 
generally and more thoroughly studied, the importance of or¬ 
ganization, of training, of education and of/fendlnoes would 
be core generally appreciated; abuses would no longer be re¬ 
garded with lasy tolerance; efficiency would be com thing 
more than a political catchword, and soldier© would be given 
ample opportunity of becoming raastera of ©very detail of 
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their pro feed on# Esr ia this all. A nation that under¬ 
stand a ooaethlr,^ about war would hardly suffer the fan¬ 
tastic tr lotas which have boon planned m often by the bsat- 
ossnlng atateamen. And stats Smit would realiae that when 
war is afoot their Interference 1.; worae than tutelar; 
that preparation for defense ia not the analleot of their 
duties; and, lastly, that so far aa posable diplomacy 
and strategy should keep atop, Kaoh one of these la 
of fhr greater Importance than in the past#" 

'ffhsn o country hue deolared war for the enforcement 
of a policy that is oipooed by another country, It has 
not only altered lta norml relation of peaceful Inter¬ 
course with that country, but has also to so®* extent 
altered Its normal relctlonw with t»n ether nations; and 
since it Is highly Aeetreble that these latter suffer the 
least possible dnmge or Inconvenience by reason of the 
necessary state of hcutllit!ee, It should be the object SO 
to plan and ao to conduct the war as least to interfere 
with the interests ©f t esc countries# 

?h© purely rail!tar; operations required to mistain a 
nation’s policies will necessarily be entrusted to Its 
military and naval authorities; but no the letter mot 
ocepernte with the political authorities in drawing up 
the atrateglo piano, and au they my at tinea be obliged 
to act upon their own initiative, it is essential that 
they also have © clear xv derailedin; both of their country’s 
polioiec and of world politics# 

As this is a point that seems not always to be well 
understood, or at least not sufficiently irateted upon, it 
may be well to illustrate It i t some length by quotations 
from the following authorities: 
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"Although this brtvnoh (Utplfcwujy in it.a relation to 
War) ia raere naturally and intimately connected with the 
profeo&icr. of & statesman than with that of a soldier, 
it dannot bo don loci that if it be useless to a subordinate 
general, it is indispensable to every general oea^an fling 
an array; it enters into all the oaSbinfetiono which m y lead 
to a war, and hao a connection with the various operatIona 
to to under taken in this war*'* f*?ominl, 'Art of War”.) 





*"&•« Germany ohall have finished the ehlpo ocntem¬ 
plate A in the rraval rrograsKse wh’ch oho hao formally adopted, 
she wilt hove a navy much superior to that of the United 
States, unless vre oharge our present rate of building, and 
alee provide more extensive plants* Where then wilt be 
the -’or.roe ootrine? and where the eeaurtty of the Banana 
Canal? The enforcement of both these depend*? upon tho 
fleet* 

"The question, if merely one of military force, weald 
bo simple; tho superior fleet dottingtea, if the margin of 
superiority be sufficient* It la the question of political 

\ 

relations which introduces perplexing factora; an* the mili¬ 
tary adviser of a government ia net competent to hia t«e':, 
unless, by fcftrwledge of conditions, and practice in weighing 
thea, he oar* fairly er.iira&t© hew far inferior number a may 
be re inf creed by the pressure which other o reside rr.t Iona 
:roy bring to bear on a possible enemy. I very naval officer 
should order hio study, and hia attention to contemporary 
events, abroad and at home, by the reflection that he may 
uow day bo on a General Staff, and in any case may bene¬ 
ficially affect events by bin correct Judgssent of world¬ 
wide conditions* 
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"I bare jtu.t stated a principle, rir., the neoeasity 
of Including politic 1 — international — conditions 
in projects* An illustration, the aenpletserrt 

of the principle, Is the eontcsjporary historical rela¬ 
tions of and of the waited tatei- to other nations* 

for instance* there is the solidarity of tot ion betwoon 
Oercseny and Austria, just shewn by the pressure of Oer— 
m.ny upon huscia tc i;“ncre "rent Britain and France, and 
to recognise the uotr l£*ti annexation of osnia and iferso- 
geviaa. fheue incidents ire not six , ontha old* I cannot, 
of course, enter now Into tin elaborate analysis of all 
that this 9tims action 'Sana, but I can indienie the, 
to us, important question involved, which la this: m 

far do dorosnp's relations with other inrcvean states 
porsalt her eab ..rating her fleet in a tr&ns-Atlaritc ed- 
ronturo? It vre had «e fleet, doubt lose. she could afford 
te do as* If we fcftve n ine chipa to her *en ©he probably 
could not so afford; because the fight we could put u A , 
whatever tlis Issue, mould leave her without a navy to con¬ 
front Europe. jr the otter hand, should cur Pacific const 
cit 1sens precipitate na Into a war, or even into seriously 
strained relations, with Japan, that pro entire upon x*s would 
add tc the ''ore* of the "erran fleet. In our Ion con¬ 
tention with Sreat Britain, baaed on the Hsnroo Doctrine, 
we r*ide continuous progress up to the Bay-'teur.ee foto 
Treaty of a half dossil years ago, which re -i«tersd the 
final triurph ©f the lionroe jootrine. During all this 
period our nary was hopelessly inferior to the British, 
aoretiraea ludicrously so, yet vre won out. by did we? 
and are we ir. olnilarly oed condition for a possible 
content lor. with the new 3sa ower? ' : here ought Croat 
Britain to stand, in case we hr.re trouble with lemon,- , 
and where ought re tc eland, la the rereroe ease? 



"Corbett*8 rens tk ia, that in the Hover. Years far, 
the strength of the riiich eotion lay in the foot that 
one greet nan, the first Itt. controlled the navel * the 
aillt&ry, and the diplomatic action. The aevfirol con¬ 
ditions were thus welched, and were bur coined into a 
cost: on sot ion, to which each contributed its at cat in¬ 
fluence in mutual on. port. The desirability of the re¬ 
sult oust fix our ©yes upon the fact that, in our co unt ry 
at least, It will never he attained throng one men, hut 
only by the cooperation of several. These several will 
he statoonsfi, military - on, and naval mu; and, in order 
that their cooperation aay be adequate, each suet under¬ 
stand the conditions by which the ethers are controlled* 

The often failure of conjoint military and naval epera¬ 
tions has been due lee.: to can jealousy than to luck of 
ouch actual under star, din pa; and for a due grasp of pr«r*ra- 
tion for war, and for planning war, erllitary ren of both 
service* need to be tabued with hnewledge cf internal lnr,al 
relations. ‘hose relations do effect the arourt of force 
available in various quarters, by the several opponent . 
Thus Harrietts saye correctly: * hfery naval project which 
takes 60<iwat neither of t • 'cre-ign f#l |£ a great 

action, nor of the raterU. 1 Halt fixed by its resource*, 

rests upon a weak and mutable base* Foreign jelley and 

% 

strut* y are bound to ether by an iRdeotruetable link;* 
and in thiu connection he q otee the Seraaa. ¥ec der Holts: 
•Whoever writes on ‘trategy and Tactics ought not in his 
theories to nogleet the point of view cf his ©set people* . 

He should give iw2 a national strategy, a national tactic . * 
Sew the orroe Doctrine is a print cf view o ’ the ^cricon 
pec lo; end no ,>.dMme cf strategy — such as the numbers 
and constitution of the fleet — is seun if It neglect 



this oonaiderati on• The renark applies tc sta teems 

as veil as to officers. 

"Uy last verd to yea, then. In there preliminary re- 
aarbs, la to abater, and keep track of, the greet currant 
events In bis tor j cor.teoper^ry with yourself* Appreciate 
their nee.ning* four cm profession, or its gjllltary side* 
cells of course for your first end closest attentim; but 
you all rill have time enough to read military history, 
appreciating Ita teachin -a, and you can also heepg'reaat 
of Internettonal relations, to such an extent that where 
you reach positions of prim responsibility, your glance* 
your coup d’oeil, to repeat the French idiom, will quickly 
taka in the whole picture of your country*a interests in 
any emergency, whether that be pressing or remote* To 
repeat *el®on*o phrase, yen will be no novice: and yon 
will not, be entire, you, in ycmr or.reer, an he in his, 
will hare been continually applying the *udgrent you are 
now sailed specially to exercise** D%han, *?ar Celle e 
Leoturee, 1910*) 

While the above advice to officers who my expect to 
be e ployed in poultions of even Halted n.ttonal respon¬ 
sibility ie undoubtedly sound, the tev cannot bo said 
of the limitations of kno??led£0 tc which the asm rothor 
advises them to confine themselves* The sasae quotation 
continues: 

"Tfcct you nay ecre effectually do this (* neater the 
great current events in history con temporary with your¬ 
self *} banish fros* your mind 1 11 concern about questions 
interior to the country; questions financial* sociological, 
economical, or what not*. The sphere of the bevy is inter¬ 
national solely; and it la tbie which allies it «© oleaely 
to that of the statesnan. 


e 
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as eeanen." f Unban, Sar College Lectures, 1310*) 

This Is in conflict with the aether’s own advice, em¬ 
bodied in the above quotation, that 'rhreny naval officer 
should order tile study and his attention to contoapcmry 
events, abroad and at horse by the reflection that he may 
some day be on a ger.crnl staff, and in any case my bene¬ 
ficially affect events by his correct judgment of world¬ 
wide conditions." 

It would seen that an officer would not b© likely to 
exercise a very beneficial influence n on the Aeliberer.ions 
of his govern -ent if, aa a nonber of a general staff, ho 
"banished frosa hia nind all concern about questions inter¬ 
ior to the country; questions financial, sociological, 
eoononical, or what net;’* since there, particularly quea- 

i 

tions of finance, econory, etc., .nd their Influence upon 
public opinion, moat necessarily exercise a dedidodly Unit¬ 
ing- influence upon governmental action; and certainly an 
officer who did not know anything about the sociological 
conditions of his own country, or the permanent or temporary 
attitude of his count rytsen of various races toward the 
country or countries opposing the policy in dispute, would 
hot be a very useful counselor in time of trouble* 

The rout essential requirement of & statesman is that 
lie thoroughly understands the aims, deaireu, temper, moral 
state and material resource,; of Me own country, otherwise 
he could not safely or intelligently guide it in its rela¬ 
tione with other countries. We ar* advised to "Be states¬ 
men as well a© eeaiaen". We cannot be the former if we * 
banish from our minds all concern regarding any important 
questions interior to our ©m ootmtry* 

Barrleas says, in "War on the f>ea," that we require 
"Knowledge of the enemy, of his weak points as well as the 
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rescruroea at hia disposal, of Ms moral atate &e well c.s 
■ f his material situation ; in short all the Infers tIon 
the utilisation ef which is the most valuable element in 

BlZOC«8i3. ” 

If In order to exercise sound Judgment vse most be in¬ 
formed of the roral state as well as the material situation 
of the enemy*s country, it would aeem it least desirable 
that we should, consider the sane valuable elements of suc¬ 
cess in relation to the ether party to the war, that is, 
our own country. 

The "Military Correspondent of the ' endor. lirseo states 
in "The foundations of eforsa*: nimy other departments 
besides the Admiralty and the far Offices trill be concerned 
in a grc t war, notably the chequer, the for el on. Colo¬ 
nial and Indian Offices, and the card ef Trade. The sis¬ 
al on of each one of ihoue department© should be defined in 
admnoe to mH the case of ©t least one great mr." 

llanifestly & naval officer would not be of much use, 
as a member of a general staff, in helping to define the 
mission of each one of these domestic departments if he hrd 
closed hia stud to all such considerations relating tc his 
own country. 

Though the policies of a nation who^e government is 
essentially democratic mast ultimately be determined by. 

Or approved by, the people, their enforcement la entrusted 
to the representatives of the pec;.le — the head cf the 
state and his civil and military advisers, and the legis¬ 
lative representatIvei, acting for and responsive to the 
will of the people. This necess-.rily involves responsibility 
for the preparation for defense end for the creation of 
the means necessary to enforce the policies and conserve 
the national interests. 
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Briefly stated* the relative reap nneibil It? is tm 
follows: 

1. The pfM^pls arc ultiastely ren; cmsible for the 
polio ler> which they require their representatives to 
carry oat* 

£• the executive officials of the govcmrent are 
responsible to the people for the inltiatipm. of the prepara- 
ticca 9«#iMt7 to enforce ti.e&e polio?'■‘a, nd for their 
erfcrcesert lr case of necessity. 

3* Bhc naval and -ill?tar? anthertti.es are responsible 
for their advice as to the neons necessary for sustaining 
the policies, and for t ie efficient ersploynent of these 
neons in war. 

4* fhe legislative representatives of the pec le 
ore responsible for providing the mass recoaronded by the 
officials of the govern ert, rolitical and Military* The? 
alone held the parse strings and can great or refuse the 
necessary opy rqprie-tions. 

The naval end willtary astherities advice as te the 
rseane. *he head of the state, exercising both political 
and military anther it?, reecerends their prevision by t c 
legislative branch, which latter decides whether er r.ct 
the rec-o» oxidations shall be approved, end has sole au¬ 
thority as to the ap re?nation of funds. Thus the final 
responsibility, in case lnste%wge eiseas should oblige the 
fl W tre eat to aiandon a policy, would re.'t with tiie legis¬ 
lative branch. 

A polio? that oculd cot be imposed by actual force, 
or five existence of potential force, would not be tee 
strongly insisted upon. If the enforcement of a policy is 
considered wholly eeerrtial, either because ft is ©f vital 
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inportence t: the into rifcy of the country, or because 
it is strongly believed in by the people, even for in- 
oitffioient or uentlaexital reasons, and if the nilitary 
forcers are not sufficient to sustain it against the will 
of those nations that oppose it seriously, it becoaes 
the duty of the ouv'to ‘Ians of ota* poliolee, after con¬ 
sul tat. ion with the nilitary authorities, to determine the 
axi^nent&tion of forces that are necessary, and recorrend 
then for the consideration of the legislative representa¬ 
tives who, gaidoil necessarily very l&rjely by public c: in- 
ion, will either ap repriate for and order the nooec^ary 
preparations made, or decline to do «o, and tbus oblige 
the trovem- ent to r.cdify or abandon the policy. 

All responsibility should be definitely fisted: 

1* For the decision ns to the peltotes the g ov erane at 
•rill sustain. 

2* For the recotaaendr.tiona concerning the forces 
necessary to m ,intain the country’s policies. 

3. For the appropriations neeesaary tc the creation 
of the ttnaed forces required. 

4. For the efficient •;« of tfoe forcer- in War. 

In order that s country nay successful!; saints is a 
oertain policy, it suet be prepared, not only with the r.oc- 
eee&ry forces, but with s strategic plan of caapaigrrha* 
upon the policy and Itc relation to world polities, and 
upon the existing nilitary conditions* as these considera¬ 
tions involve an intieute knowledge of doncotic and world 
politics, of the Influence of the policy to be enforced and 
of the nature of the resultant war upon other nation®, es 
well as of u thorough. hneviedge of naval and nilltary stra¬ 
tegy, It foil wa that no :mn or special clan of am can 
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hope raided tc re* ch the beet poe.ible solution# this 
cvn be nacOKpliafced ©sly by a logical co-ordination of 
the several branches of kit ©triedinvolved — political 
(both International end Somatic), rdlltury end navel# 

The roe: ©risibility for this cc~e dination rests with 
the hecvd of the state, md open lte efficiency any depend 
the integrity of the state — its position in the arid 
of nations and# in or.®* of serious er, perhaps Its very 
existence# 

This principle of the necessity fer the ©e-ordina¬ 
tion of t v .« various branches of knowledge and experience 
required efficiently tc prepare a nation Re sustain its 
pel’eiee. or te wage ear te enforce then* %» insisted apes 
by rmny authoritative writers upon m%r and elicy. 

In"fc'er eo the 'ea*, wen ieue points out *the int least# 
connection which rakes ilitary concept'one tbs natural 
consequence of politic 1 conceptions* There ? s no study 
ef struts r possible without that# It has heoone a coa¬ 
rsen saying that 9 A nation must have the fleet which cor¬ 
responds to its policy#** 

**Xt is indispensable that the authority charred with 
the centre! ef our foreign policies have a perfect under¬ 
standing ef the capacity of the artsy and of the navy* The 
progress of enr foreign policy &aat he ; eweraed by the 

worth of our naval and military rescorcea# "'e are ret 
free tc cheese *a priori* our friends and adversaries on 
tbs day whan ties© compel ft tc engage in war; we mist • 
knew if these are such as to assure te ua the ©leasts cf 
aucsea. 5 or dr feat #‘* ("doctrine ef lattcnal Defense ^Cap¬ 
tain Serb* -‘‘reach aavy#} 

‘Under this head fdtstesnanehlp in its relation te 
Sar) are included these eoneider.tions fro© which a states- 
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mem MMlaftBt whether a m.r la pro er, opportune, or Indiu- 
jwasable, and dot oral see the wriwt ©pemtioaa nocoastary 
to attain the object of the sur* 

"u&r ifc alw.--.ys '9 be oendacted according to the great 
JTlllltlltH of the sort; but groat dfaereticn rsuat bo ex¬ 
ercised to the nature of the e; oration to bo undertaker, 
which ahculd depend seen the clrcmiataxtceo of the ewif.* 
fJenin l, "The Art of ar* H ) 

"Par serves politics both before and after* far waged 
only for annihilation ar-.d destruction la In thee* days tn- 
eoncelveble. An end and air. that is of paraaxtest value 
to the state, be it only a question ©f « acendanoy, met be 

existent; and this can only arise frets political constdero- 

\ 

t i i*B6» 

"The object of a mir is of such importance and will 
be of such lasting effect open the exertions which nations 
make to attain It, that w* ought, aircat on that account 
alone, to place policy first aaaong conditions of eocene, 
Kcw, as we h ve here pointed out, may sotfree are ales 
attendant, and thus we ?my without hesitftiies lay down 
« najdsi that without © good pci toy a successful war is 
hot probable**’ f?on dor cits, 'Csndudt of £ar**} 

The supresse policy of every great state Is the preser¬ 
vation of Its national independence* there this is not 
guaranteed by the mutual je&lo -sies of other states, it 
aast be maintained by the potential or actual use of m 
adequate r.llt 1 ary force. Xhe slnlaan requirement of govern- 
aental efficiency to the ability to nxerante* the nation’s 
integrity, end this dr .ends upon the efficient oo-ordim tlon 
of the political and miltturp direction and the resolution 
and energy with which the resulting force;', both serai end 
physical, are applied In furthering the Just airs© of the 
stats* 
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The essential relation and interdependence cf the 
political and military author it lea io lllnat rated bp the 
following quotatlone: 

"The draper or nr.lt ee the supreme military and the r?u- 
preese political oaitrel* This eonbimtion ia Intended to 
secure the first ef all conditions of musoesa in war, har¬ 
mony between the political and the military direction. It 
ia impossible to overrate the importance of accord between 
strategy and policy. The aoldlor ia at all tinea the ser¬ 
vant of the statesman; a relationship the loyal recogni¬ 
tion of which iapliest that the aoldier abstains frors pre¬ 
scribing nude to the atut-e^raa, the statesman fron inter¬ 
fering with the eold’er in the choice of rears. An ex¬ 
haustive discussion of the relatione between the army and 
the govern out — that is, between w r and policy — lies 
beyond the scope of this work, ^ut it is relevant to eay 
that the ouccoosful conduct of a state ir. war, a*s In peace, 
depends very largely upon the clearness rith which the 
severeigft pever conceives its political ends, and the reso¬ 
lution with which they are pursued. So perfection of mili¬ 
tary organisation «- n compensate for the failure of the 
steteams to frame & clear ocuoeption of his aisw, or for 
the timidity or hesitation in the effort to attain then. 

"The placing cf an &r-~y on a war footing and its 
transport to a frontier are poll? iotvl acta of the -rarest 
ffionent. *hey are therefore usually controlled air;.ort na 
ranch by political as by military consider ttone, and it In 
impossible rightly to appreciate them without taking into 

account the political olrctj;:;;terj«ea by which they are ef- 

✓ 

footed.* firiUtinaen, "The 3r* In of an Amy.“) 

w Xt beings to the national authorities alone to give 
the initial impulse, to establish wh&t e*y be called the 
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pregrsfaasie of future boat ill tlc»s, but i f one rake* vmr, 
of Hit own accord cr beoautse ho la forced to, it nattcra 
not which, he rmst 3mow how to make it; once the war ii&e 
bet"«!», lte direction belongs to the military chief. /.very 
other method leads straight to defeat, and if all the con¬ 
quests of r.cdem progress In the matter of rapidity of 
oonmunicationa are to have for a consequence the restrain 4 
of the indispensable initiative of the ^nprewe oemander 
in the field, all the benefits which they center will not 
be sufficient to rmke tip for their evil effects#” 0>ar- 
rieua, "bar on the 3ea#”) 

"Suffren felt the full value of military independence 
when he wrote the ’Minister, d© C&atries: 'She king can be 
well served in these far off courtries only when those in 
oosr&nd have great power* and the oeura e to nae them.* 

w fhie minister wrote to him 'She king has announced 
to you in your i not rue tier, a, sir, that all courage out? acts 
Which hie generals way do, even though they fail of the 
success which their boldness deserves, will be none the 
lead honored of him, and that Inaction la the only thing with 
which lie will he displeased.'" (Derrtone, "bar or. the on.") 

"The task of the commanders of the err.y is to anni- 
hi let e the hostile forces; t e object of war 1;. to conquer 
peace under conditions which ore ocr. for‘.-able tc the policy 
pursued by the state# *e fix and limit the objects t© 
he attained by the war, and to Advise the monarch in reap®ot 
to them is and remains, daring the war $mt as before it, 
a pel it load furotion, and the manner in which these ques¬ 
tions ore solved cannot be without influence on the method 
cuff conducting the war# *h© ways and raeans of the latter 
will always depend upon whether the reoult finally obtained 
is the one desired, or -ore or leas; whether oenaleru of 
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territory arc to be demanded or forborne, and whether 
temper ry oeoujaticn la required, and for how long** 

(Bismarck, M £he r an and the Statesman*”) 

"In practice, however. It is often difficult to recon¬ 
cile military with jOlltloal constderutiono. -has in 1 66 
the success of von lioltke* a plait ms seriously ends tv rred 
by the delay which wae forced on him, for ;olItleal reaocno, 
by the ruaaioa Government* In 1870 the diuoatar of Sedan 
wae caused by the French govern ect ineSating, for political 
reasons, on Kao' ’ahon* e movement towards f-tetfc* In war ulti¬ 
mate pel ’ tlcal auoceaa must depend on military ouooeea, and 
the policy which Insluts on unsound military reoourec la 
likely to defeat its own enda, *^n the other hand, in 
framing a plan of campaign a general mat wake full allow¬ 
ance for political exigencies, She failure roClellan's 
operations in 1868 is a wtirning of the dancer a general in- 
cure When he attempts to carry out a plan to which his govern¬ 
ment accords only a half-hearted support#* fHanley 1 a t>p. ora¬ 
tions of ?’t.r*”) 

”It would appear, then, that while a etatee an nay 
be competent to appreciate the general principles of the 
projests of operations laid before him, he should never 
attempt to frame a project for himeelf* still less, when 
once he has approved of a plan of campaign, ehould he at- 
tempt to limit the number of troop* to be employed, or to 
assign the petition of the necessary detachments, never¬ 
theless, a v norled ; o of v r my still he exceedingly use¬ 
ful to him* A minister of war cannot divest hisseelf of . 
hlo reep nelbility for the conduct of military oerations. 

In the first place, he ia directly responsible for plane 
of otug$algn to rae^t every possible contingency, being worked 
out in tine of peace* In the second place, he is directly 
responsible for the advice on which he acts being the beat 


procurable;. It is escentia.1, therefore, that he ohould 
be capable of forming an Independent opinion on the merits 
of the military projects which my be submitted to hits, 
and ftUe on the merit ft of these who hew® to execute then.” 
fCel. Henderson, "The cicnce of lor*") 

"The necessity is therefore evident for the inttmte 
coordination between the d treating organa of foreign rela¬ 
tione and array and nary. Confronted by foreign povera, we 
rruat not embark on new venture a, engage In now negotiation* 
without Slaving beforehand o'refill ly considered ell the 
military consequences of a new policy* end without having 
looked carefully into What we actually shall be able to 
do, either alone, or with the id of allied forces. If 
the projected seethi nation will lead ue come day into armed 
oorfitot, the Minister of ’ereicn iffnira ®m«t consult the 
oo potent authorities of the array and of the navy in order 
that they i «7 exaaine together new * oererete oases* which 
they racy be led to coneidor, after which, he ears arrive at 
a decision fully oegni&ant of hie course of action. 

"In thus dealing with thle ant ter we will avoid dan¬ 
gerous combinations and the possibility of being seme day 
foroed to the dire necessity of ranking conceoaiore and of 
taking retrograde steps which tend to lower our self reafeet, 
and be detrimental to our interests and to our stand in. 
tmonc the nation***" fDoctrine of national defense". Captain 
3 orb, French J*evy ♦} 

"In 1066 and 1670 the. Cer-.an pro as was ao carefully 
mUKSled that, even had there ieon occasion, It eeuld have 
done nothing to prejudice public opinion* Thun both the 
sovereign and the general© were beaked by the regular sup¬ 
port they ao richly merited; but, it nay be remarked, the 
relations between the artsy and the government were char¬ 
acterised by a harmony which has been seldom ween. The 
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old King, in his dual capacity & 3 head of the state and 
oon ander-ta-oki©?, had the last word to cay, not only 
in the selection of the superior officers, hat in approv¬ 
ing every Important operation* ~tth an adviser like oltke 
at hie eltet, it mi ht a} “er.r that these vrere «©r© setter® 
of fern* Holtke, however, assures n» the* the flag was 
by no steere a figurehead* Although wont c^-eful net to 
assert hie authority in a way that would ©mfcarraau hie 
chief of staf , and alvsay ready to yield his asm Ju%- 
mmt to sound reasons, he e' nreaaed, nevertheless, a per- 
fectly independent opinion on every proposal placed before 
him, and on very -tmy occasion# aade root u. eful aug- 
gest lotto* At the car» tine, while ays ten. ideally re¬ 
fraining frew all inter “erence after operations had begun, 
he never permitted slitter: considerations to override the 
denandr. of policy. * (Col. Eerdcraon, *flM» oienoe of 3&r* M ) 

iltile a govern ont coat ineiat upon the supreme policy 
of nuticmf , or ceaae to remit who' dependant, 

it ray I liny is of such rat nor 

importere© that neither the country be refitted by it r.or 
the. a to whose interests it is apposed would consider it 
advantageous to re to war in support cf their rival clatraj, 
considering that in mr.y oases even complete auaaeaa In w 
often imposes heavy burdens upon the vieior in the way of 
disruption of trade, loss «f itstlaal feroen, ©to* 

Also, a country ..t-y under certain circumstance,; ini¬ 
tiate «m important policy and continuously esc in tain it 
even agutnst nations pesseoaing an overwhelaing superiority 
of forces, but which they refrain frees using, not because 
of the probahilit: o' defeat, but because even deplete 
succeau in the attain oni cf the Imedlate object night 
entail atsadvani ages th t outweigh the®. 


Generally e peaking, f he justice of s policy aad 1 is 
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general accepter © as such 'bp etheraatieite, exercises a 
aonaider&bl 0, though bp no reane always deoiiiiwe, deter¬ 
rent influence upon nations cppoeed to it and haviug the 
power to enforce their ill against the state advocating it. 

Ir other canes, the necessity for raiaUlBiiif the bal¬ 
ance of pever a© -.eti ea ;-er it a the {».int©rai>c© of 0 pci Icy 
which is contrary *0 t e ir*©rests ©fa ne.ti.cr. , or a com¬ 
bination of nations, h»v!rg sufficient force successfully 
to $^xw« it* 

To -ive reliable examples, whether actual or supposi¬ 
titious, ir, illuatrst on of the there, and, parti alerly, 
fully to explain the geverninr Influences in each eae<*, would 
retire the .moot c© plete bnewlcifeTe possible, at least of 
the world pel it ice s.nd the principal policies of all tra¬ 
ps ‘tant nations, not to Rent ion the experience and ability 
necessary correctly to eatinste their interrelation an V. e 
esoral support they mild fee likely to receive frea the var¬ 
ious peoples ©oncer ed. But the complicated web of poli¬ 
tical influences, and the ir-de-ynuey of political ecisicna 
baaed upon the cone!deration of an isolated policy, rmy fee 
sufficiently illustrated fey the following exhales: 

1 * la the Vcnesuela affair, the “'enree doctrine was 
maintained against tue declared interests of treat Britain 
at a ties* rhea the kitited Itateo navy wee relatively wholly 
Incecsiderahie, "re t ' rltain could have imposed ‘ er vir.kes 
in the -atter, bat w- a preferfely deterred by a < oneid^rati or: 
of the ulterior corsequences of the war that would hove re¬ 
sulted* The -Scarce l-cotrlne was adapted upon the Initia¬ 
tive, or ourfestloR, of Sreat ritein, and there ore she 
probable could net hare repudiated it-witheat losing the 
•yrpathy of ether powers* far with the United vtat a would 
have resulted ir» a serious disruption of her over-sea trade, 
particularly her supplies of food stuff, and of cotton and 
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ether revf materials o~ anufacture. It would alt:© have 
iset,nt the forfeiture of Ore*t Britain's saleable rela- 
11 ora with the Waited tates, which ware then of aaeh 
iepertance, and which, by reason of the increasing: power 
of her neighbors, will probably Ik* of such greater — 
perhaps vital — Imp© tance in the future. 

f. Sorssan;, in the application ef her polls- of 
colonial expansion, is asstueed to have decided In the 
iterreccc affair to n->e force in apposition t© /nose*, 
but apparently ataaalenlate' the probable intensity of 
the opposition of the British govern ent and the ur.&tt- 
issue support of its people, and was forced in eoctae- 
qvence tc ©bendon Agadir and co«pre-ntae her differences 
with t ranee• 

f. Colonial exp ,-n. ion it the declared policy of 
Semeuy, /‘ranee ansi Italy. ©nth America is the aoei 
precising field. Exploitstier in this field is oppoooA 

by the terete of the or,roe Sootrine. A ecssMnstion ef 
tre three powers could doubtless enforce their wishes a airnt 
the op; coition of the United States, at leant for a cumber 
of yearn. As a preliminary step they could seise the Capo 
do Verde Islands a/a lust t c Inconsiderable or. os I tie-, of 
Spain, but this act alone would doubtless precipitate w?r 
with Great Brits is. 

4. As a measure cf otri tegio protection, it would 
be advantageous fur the United States to establish a 
strong brae In the Gape d© ?erde Islands, and though this 
could net be aueoaeafully opposed by Spain, there can be 
little doubt that it would be opposed by Great !Sr it&tn and 
other European powers. 

Ihe above examples are intended sirtply tc Illustrate 
that "the various decisions which s geverwjent ie called 
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upon to take are net shut off freer one another into water¬ 
tight oonperttfento; t oy are an inttnatel;- connected* 
and Ir. the relation between then Xa to be sought the 
ee? 1 cf design or unity of purpose which ere so 
mry nares for a policy*’* ( lifelnoon's ” nr and ^cllcy,'’ p*2» 

It is clear, therefore* that the political ante re¬ 
sulting from tv country’s policies* the prep* ration of 
the naans. necessary tc enforce the policies, the strategic 
plans necessary to render the nouns effect lee* and the 
probable influence of the propose‘ use of force upon the 
affairs of all Inter*:-*-* nations, ere ell sc intlmtely 
associated that neither the political nor the military 
authorities of a govern .«nt are clone capable cf deciding 

bath the pelitteal acts and the strategic plans; nor are 

either even capable of deciding the questions relating 
to the r own speciality, without at leejrt a sound general 
knowledge cf the or in principles of the speciality cf the 
others* *hct ia, the state ar.cn should have »n s. dec note 
knowledge of the rnture of war, end the military sssr. who 

are charged with the otakin cr-.f the executing of the stra¬ 

tegic plana should be well in ferae 3 as to world politics 
and the amtucl reiatlena between the policies of their 
own country and those of the ocimtriec concerned* 

Vlsn this degre- of knowledge crisis ir. the two 
classes of officials — the stale mean and the r- Hilary, 
author!ties — Joint dlucusoian between the two shcul 5 
produce the west successful atrete ;ic plana that the 
goverar.ent is enpfebl* e " "emulating — ple.ns e&bodyin. :' 
a ecabimati^n of the “oarirnsr political ant »i lit ary 
knowledge end experience. 

If each plena are supported by all g* the resource* 
that the nation can afford, and are resolutely inched by 
the acral support cf the people* it. nay then be said that 
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the ,-wem" ent la exert In its rsjtiaan pgror* intellec¬ 
tual, Eter&l and physical. 

?hisa xo see that the exertion, ©f & natiCR’a whole 
pov©r depends upon © ©esbinr.t lor. of etstesr^n who understand 
war* of military men he under©tosd world politics, and 
of e pe^ulation that understands both of these elements suf¬ 
ficiently veil t© ret Use the imps rat ire necessity ef ."Iv¬ 
in;; their representatives their ^axiisum moral Ruppcrt, 
Independent cf party politico* 

X» the abo/e discuss ten of the per. oral j incipl*S 
Severntug vnr ©ad policy and the mean# of deciding a on 
the plans for the enforce men", of the latter by the for er. 

It hue boon assumed t- -t when the p<littool and military 
authorities enter Ti.on their joint duettos ion, they mrm 
e -oh In posneaaloa of all o ' the ir.fcrrjUien relating to 
their c's country which nay exercise a Halt in: Influence 
upon their political and military decision an* the result- 
In,-; strategic plans* As © ratter of fact, however, eon© 

©•* this ir. form tiers is of each a variable and complicated 
character that neither of * e two el&eaec of officials 
mentioned could he expected at all times to have a suf¬ 
ficient!:* accurate hncwled<je thereof, particularly vhere 
the ;nforsation may be of such a nature that its relative 
influence aiyht fre uently vary, both be fere the declara¬ 
tion of war and dnrin ; its' preyres..* Thi3 is especially 
the case in re;jar d to the finance® of a country — the 
fluctuations of credit an~ in the value of currency, as, 
for example, during the civil war* This irTLnenae is 
felt in the case ef almost ell wars, and plans that are 
drawn up in preparation for possible war nust not only 
be duly limited by fin-ncial c onsidernt ion® , but eay have 
to be materially modified in thiu respect as a result ef 
the mere declaration cf war, net to swmtion the influence 

tmr t -If. i r Wir©eHj©« il » •. . at.. 
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national erwd It. 

’’Strategy cannot acre a it either antnur sled by 
; clitics cad finance* at pclltic l and finanei«l con¬ 
siderations my net present the selves in <*nite th«e ©am 
light to the soldier &a te the states an, and the letter 
In bound to emke certain that they bars reeelred duo at¬ 
tention." (Col. Uenderoon’s article on *Tar .) 

It la hardly necessary to state that in ‘Ho co¬ 
operation of political end isilitary officials in the f©r- 
mletior of strata ic plane for the enforcement of a pelley, 
the purely military part of the plan© should be the result 
of a ©e-ordinntlon between the authorities of the arrsy 
and navy — whore both ere to be employed, 2?hece Military 
smn should bo held rejp risible only for the eovmdneno of 
their recoa-’endatiorc r©p?>rdlor the roar© neoousary to 
wags noomM war f. , ar la fs dar©i t fr ?- 

fioiort use of these -nans in furthering the alas of the 
policy, end In safeguarding sv.oh ether policies as are re¬ 
lated thereto or v. I he incidents *.e war bring 1 under 
consideration. 

fie whole conduct of war should t';©refer© be used upon 
plane the strategic cbRetire of vh?.« In to gair- the defi¬ 
nite a inn of the pel icy involve r ; and rich plans can be in¬ 
telligently based only pen a thorough cor prehension of the 
whole history of the policy, its bearing upon the policies 
of the nation with hioh we are in eor.tr ever ay, the bearing 
of the war upon the* pci ic' fc of ©tier nations, and the tern© 
of the treaty that 1. Ae irnblc in rnfcin peac . 

In i hie connect icn, it ; ; ; l© well to accentuate the 
ffeot that In arrivin si a decision te docleire war, and ir. 
f©reals*f ic an ns© to enforce 1 

doBr.nds, due consideration suet be given tc the influence 
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which, the war end the 4 terms ef peso a nay oxerclee 

epos the policies cat Interests ef ether «s Sisne, 

This is Illustrated by the fell* me quotations: 

"fhe influearr o' third "owora, too, rmst ret be 
lest aIrht ef# It -fr«• neatly determine* how far the victor 
Ray proceed lr, hie f«vmrd.', *nd how far end to Whet extent 
the vanquished anet give we-y. 

’"vpon policy the whole condition, the feeling, the 
constitution, and the ^eral end physical affairs of c 
State depend; &af nr on these dr; end, again, the we„;!itg of 

war. 

ffsliey, again, re -nb.frs the relation r.ot merely 
ef those 3tat <‘3 iariC a lately concerned, but elec those of 
auoh ea arc Indirectly Interested in the final issue, 
rhelr favour or disfavour mt-.y be of very gre t algni- 
fie&noe, iapeding the esurae of everts, or yrenctin;; 
then. Polities, a,--In, an a rule, determine the ©orient 
for the outbreak of hoc* Hitter, upon the happy choice 
of which much depends, •‘•'hey. In short, create the general 
situation, in which the H- to enters into the straggle, end 
this will be of material ir. fine nee upon the deciders and 
attitude of the ccarander-in-chief, end even upon the general 
esprit ef the army.* fVcm der Colts, "Conduct ef “ar. 1 ’} 

An regards the fori: tion ef t policy, theoretically, 
and aometlcea actually, it is initiated by the repre'nte- 
tives of the people. Usually, however, the initiation in 
preceded by n gradual fe -action of opinion, bused open 
Ublio .’.iscuaeicn o" ‘.he interests involved. An important 
policy thus in nn & vanoed eta-re of *ormtlon cannot b* 
prematurely announce ! ("Initiated*) , or its announcer*nt 
unduly withheld, by the government without serious eppooi- 
tion on the part of * <c electorate. *he announce :ner.t is. 
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therefor®, turn;ill7 the result of a nasoncble certainty 
of public apv.-revel, generally determined by the nay ure 
of the acceptance of a proposition put forth vtoffioieUi 
in the proae, and eorsr only called a "Ballon A'Mcei*" 

la nay case, ho oner, whether or not a polio? mm 
Initiated by public dlaeoDOisn of the interests involved, 
or whether it. wr.s proposed by the "oremrent ami accepted 
by public opinion, the force ef the ebllyntioa it ta¬ 
pe*** upon other nations m. t finally depend open the 
coral sappert of the people. Upon this asst oeuesssrily 
depend the rent 1 null7 of the policy, the preparations 
sade to sappert it and the intensity of the rar that 
ooald be waged to neintain it, 

fhe ssare nearly a policy ia, or is believed to be, 
vital to the political existence of e nation, the nor* 
naturally end thoroughly will it be supported by pub¬ 
lic opinion. for example. It is universally roee* allied 
thsvt the integrity of the British Kspire depends upon 
the policy of Maintaining its fleet r.t sufficient strength 
to gain and keep control of the sen in any conflict in 
which it Is likely to be engaged, and the ap propria % ione 
deeded necessary by t’.e government are always v©*©& with¬ 
out carious 4 ©littael eproeiticn; <i»r pen .occasions 
v ere the ostitis* eapremoy 1© believed to be seriously 
aonaced, ell political parties unite ir. support of the 
taeseures necessary to enforce the policy, 

*be declaration of, or inslatsnce ur-can, a pelIcy is 
usually the ertiae of 1 m>r% Inch 0. m-r Is necessarily 
waged te enforce the policy, and. If a access fa!, the 
treaty of pees* provides fer its nainten noe, 

though policies u«u lly ©rig last* with, and mmt 
ult&RBtely be sac twined by, the people, if. i« their 
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rwprecertat 1 Tea who ere responsible for their e.j>- 
pllcatlrtt its the conduct of the affaire of the yevem- 
nent, and who, with the serai mappert of the people, 
on force thr« when necessary; but above and beyond the 
decision to declare war for the atvfor cerent of a policy, 
!a the dealt?lea se to the nature, that is, the extent 
and Intensity, of the war that the rmlntensnee of t-'C 
policy will require. *he object of the war, which le 
uoually political, cost necessarily be the ©veraing 
factor, and this tafcen in correction with the neane 
available will overo la detemtntng the military 
objectives and the nature of the war Ir general* ?he 
lapertanoe of a thorough anderot ndin.y of the influence 
governing the true ale cf the r littery forces era the 
extent to which these cine should be purened is etrengly 
Inaieted u on by f la user Its, On -fir: 

**fere the .ueet i on which ?•# had laid aside forces 
elf f fee. considersi I as, vi?>, the political ob¬ 

ject of the wsr. The law cf the extras, the view to 
dSearra the adversary, to overthrew his, has hitherto 
to a certain orient usurped the plsoe of this end or 
object. Cimt r-s this law loses its force, the poli¬ 
tical object must again cose forward. If the whole 
const derat ion is a calc ula t lost of probability baaed 
on definite pereena and ntlstirnf, then the political 
object, being the or IgintiT no live, nasi be an essential 
factor in the product. 

"Tfeuu, therefore, the political object, as the 
original active of the "or, will e the standard for 
deters ining both the a is of the military force <rnd also 
the srxjunt of effort to be ade. 

■low, if ve r< at war ban 11 a 

politics! object, then naturally this origins.! ~©t*ve 
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which called It into existence a her. Id alee cent ion* 
the first and hi heat ecnaideratt«® In Its conduct. 
Still* the political object ie no despotic lawgiver 
on that ftwcait; it ansi eooowrodete itmlf to the 
nature cf the "»tRB, and though changes is then* 
~o&na m? involve medi float ion in the political 
object tve, the letter always retains a prior ri'ht 
to oone!donation# relicy, therefore* ie Inter- 
woven with the whole ©otlon of war, and ajst ex¬ 
ercise a eextlzmcoo influence upon It, a© fhr as 
the nature of the- forces liberated by It will per- 
alt. 


"We see* there fora, that v.r is not ».er«ly a 
political sot* bat sloe a real polities! instrument, 
a oontlunation of pol ltlor.1 comeroe, a oarrying 
out of the aa*e by other noons* All beyond thio 
?hioh ie strictly peculiar to war relate® am- 
1; to the peculiar netarc of the “ears which it 
tioeo. That the tendencies and views of policy shell 
not be IneespatIble with these rears* the Art of 
>-ar in general and the Ooonander in each particular' 

Oftse my der^r.d, and thh olaia ia truly not a trifling 
one* Bat however powerfully this ay re-sot on poli¬ 
tic?. -.1 view® in |v rt lulsr oaseo, etill.lt *mat always 
be regarded as only n *s Slfloatlen cf thea; for the 
polItloci view la the object, - ar la the t cans, and 
the roana sauut always include the object in eur con¬ 
cept ion, 

"We see, therefore, in the first place, that under 
all cl reuse tassces ar is to he regarded not as an in¬ 
dependent thing, but aa a political inatromnt; and 
it ie nly fey taking thia point of view trial •••e can 
avoid finding ourselves in op: cal tier to all ssllitery 
history. -his ie the ©nl; cane of unlocking the 
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great book n.nd waking it intelligible, eeondly. 
thiu view ehcma «a bow era wust differ ir. character 
>: to the nature cf trie net tree er 1 ol raw- 
atanoee fron which they proceed* 

"“Sew, the ft rat, the grandest, end iscct deeiaive 
act of jad/.cert which the Stateama and '‘■moral ex¬ 
ercise ia rightly to anaorstand in this respect the 

i * 

"or in which he engages, not to take it for eexsething, 
or to wiab to aafca of it sene thing, which by the 
nature of I to relations it Id impossible for it to 
fee* This la, therefore, the ftret, the »o.;t ct •- 
prehenelve, of all strategical questions,“ (lauae- 
rdtft. On ’ ar*) 

The inportarcc cf e»tons lee and accurate knowl¬ 
edge of the political cord itions cf all of the pewere 
with which a country has ncre or leas extensive re- 

i i rly • cn it ia a fueot 1 or. of^eaging 
war or asking peace, is accentuated by Bismrok, in 
"The SSaa and the •totetaaan, * and also by *on necnerer, 
aa fellows: 

•ftill .ere difficult in the ear* line is It to 
Judge wt ether and with whrt retires other Powers night 
be Inclined to assist ti e rdTorsary, in the first In¬ 
stance dlpleoatioally, and.eventually fey armed force; 
What prospect the representatives of such a cotsbina- 
tion are o** obtaining their object in fowlg# courts; 
how the parties would youp th ewoe lvee if It o&ne t© 
corferer.ee a or to a congress; and whether t ore is 
danger of further w ra being developed fron the Inter¬ 
vention of rent rale* nit above all la the diffi ’Ulty 
of deciding when the right reorient has cone r or intro¬ 
ducing the transit t en fron war to peace l for this pur- 
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pooe are needed knowledge of the tfuropean con¬ 
i' diticns, which la Rot apt be fnjaillar to tha 


military elencnt , fc«d infonsation v?hioh o&nnot be 
accessible to It. The question of war or peace al¬ 
ways belongs, oyer, in war, to the responsible poll- 


.. 

tic&l minister, and cannot be decided by the tech¬ 


nical military leaders# ~txt the miniBter concerned 
can only giro the King expert advice. If he possesses 


v-'•.... 


a knowledge of the actual position at any accent and 
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of the view* of thoce who conduct the «Sar#** (Siartarofc, 
"xhc Ban and the Statesoaa.*) 

*$ar therefore derives Its fena chiefly from the 
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mod© of international Intercourse which we call politics; 
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war is a political instrument, *and It is only by tak- 
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trig this point of view that t?e can avoid finding eur- 




selvea In opposition to all military history# This 




Is the only ne&na of unlocking the great book and 
ranking it intelligible•’ (cisnoewlts#} Boeatmo 
this ie so, ware rau't absolutely differ according' to 
the nature of their motives and the olrcurctor.oeo » 

of their origin* 
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the first, the grandest, and moot decisive 


act c? * judgment Which the statesman and gonerni ex- * 
ereleos is rightly to understand in thia respect the ,, 

Jj 

war in which he engages., not to take it for eonethi 
or to wish to mho of it acne thing which, by the 

J§\*4 

nature of ite relations it io irapoe Bible for it to 


bo. Shis is, therefore, the first, the root com- 
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prohe ns Ive of all strategical Questions# 1 fClausewits. 


rt In one word, the art of war in its highest point 
of view ia policy, but, no doubt, a policy which f 


battles instead of writing notes. According to this 


view, to leave a great military enterprise, or the 
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